Exploitation of the Oppressed: 
Lapsed Ethics and Racism in the Tuskegee Study 
By Burkely Hermann 

From 1932 until 1972, the U.S. Public Health Service (USPHS) studied the degenerative effects 
of syphilis on more than 600 black men in the Deep South. The principal investigators of the study 
deliberately withheld drug treatment to the study’s participants, nor did the doctors tell the subjects the 
details of the experiment. Many of the men were prevented from seeing doctors who could have helped 
them. Instead, doctors leading the Tuskegee Study waited until many subjects died painful deaths and 
then performed autopsies on their bodies. The experiment has become an infamous illustration of 
institutionalized racism and exploitation in the United States and seen as a metaphor for racism in 
medical research. Harvard University medical historian Allen M. Brandt has performed in-depth 
research and analysis on the Tuskegee Study and claims it showed more about the pathology of racism 
than the pathology of syphilis, and that the basic presumptions of how the study was put into practice 
were never questioned. This paper carefully examines the primary documents related to the study and 
uses additional scholarship surrounding the Tuskegee Study to evaluate the validity of Professor 
Brandt’s claims. The validity of Brandt's first claim needs to be evaluated: did the study show more 
about the pathology of racism than the pathology of syphilis? As the Oxford English Dictionary defines 
it, pathology is: “the science of the causes and effects of diseases.” Therefore, the pathology of syphilis 
would be the science of the causes and effects of syphilis, while the pathology of racism would be the 
science of the causes and effects of racism. According to the Stephen Lawrence Inquiry, which 
examined racialized violence in the UK, racism “consists of conduct or words or practices which 
disadvantage or advantage people because of their colour, culture, or ethnic origin.’”” 
Historical Context, Racism and Eugenics 


It is important to understand the racial and historical background that set the stage for the 
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Tuskegee Study. Scholar Harriet Washington said, “no other group as deeply distrusts the American 
medical system” than black Americans because “dangerous, involuntary, and non-therapeutic 
experimentation upon African Americans has been practiced and widely documented since at least the 
eighteenth century,” including experimentation at well-respected institutions such as the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, some that had the recruitment of blacks as “tacit feature” of the studies they 
conducted.* During the 1930s, racial segregation was still strong in the American South, and blacks 
were accustomed to being used as “unwilling subjects for experimentation and dissection in the years 
after emancipation” as the details are not exactly known.’ A prominent American historian focusing on 
the American South and race relations, C. Vann Woodward, writes that during that time: “tension 
between the races eased somewhat during the thirties while both white and colored people grappled 
with the problems of the Great Depression...[while] a few opportunities ope[ne]d to the Negro...through 
the federal agencies of the New Deal.” However, this view may be too optimistic. In regard to civil 
rights, job opportunities, wages below the legal minimum, and social welfare for blacks, “the New Deal 
did nothing.’ At the same time, while “the New Deal was psychologically encouraging... most blacks 
were ignored by the New Deal programs” and as a result, for whites of 1930s, blacks were almost 
invisible. This observation is the basis for Ralph Ellison’s 1952 novel, Invisible Man.’ After all, at that 
time, blacks felt the government was on their side, which could positively influence their reason to 
participate in the Tuskegee Study. Still, despite the fact that struggles for racial justice during this time 
resulted in concessions from the national government, the overall circumstances did not change.® 
Beneath the surface, there may have been a deeper cultural attitude that allowed this study to 
proceed for 40 years with little protestation for it to end. The launch of the study coincided with the rise 


of Nazi leader and dictator Adolf Hitler who wanted to reorganize Europe along the principles of his 
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racial theory, which decreed that racially “valuable” people, the Aryans, should rule over the “inferior” 
races as the master race.” Hitler said that blacks whose ancestors “came from the jungle were 
primitive” and “represented unfair competition” at the 1936 Olympic games, which is why he “was 
highly annoyed” when black American runner Jesse Owens won a number of competitions.'° This is 
ironic in light of the fact that Hitler may have had syphilis himself." 

Paralleling Hitler’s rise to power, through legal means, was the popularity of scientism, a faith 
in the ability of science to solve all problems. Historian Clifford D. Conner wrote that in the first 
decades of the 20" century, many believed in scientism, which supported other ideas such as eugenics 
and attracted support across the political spectrum.'? Many proponents, coming from the established 
science community, thought it would be “an easy scientific answer for intractable social ills” but these 
ideas had “horrific practical implications” in the Nazi's genocidal practices of the Holocaust.'* At the 
same time, there was a direct connection to the Tuskegee Study. Dissident psychologist Wilhelm Reich 
noted that for the Nazis, “the irrational fear of syphilis constituted one of the major sources of 
[Nazi]...political views and its antisemitism.”'* There was something even worse as noted by Thaddeus 
Russell, a libertarian-leaning professor and cultural critic: “racial purity was a prominent theme in New 
Deal culture” and that the Nazis learned about eugenics from Americans who believed it.'° He said 
these views were embedded in the popular culture of the time, as ministers of many churches told their 
congregations that “genetically superior people” should be careful in marrying an “inferior” people. 


Also, high school science textbooks had lessons on eugenics and hundreds of colleges including Ivy 
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League schools such as Harvard and Columbia offered eugenics courses. '° 
Precursor to the Tuskegee Study: The Rosenwald Fund 

At the same time eugenics was being taught in schools across the U.S., Social Darwinism, a 
form of scientific racism, began to gain a foothold. Social Darwinism posited that the strongest or 
fittest should survive and flourish in society, while the weak and unfit should be allowed to die, 
forming a foundation of racialized American thought.'’ These ideas influenced the mainstream medical 
community with some promoting a view that blacks were doomed because they were “particularly 
prone to disease, vice, and crime.”' In their view, racial differences revolved around “the sexual nature 
of blacks,” which they thought “threatened the foundations of white society.”’’ At the same time, 
physicians and others concluded that “barbaric tendencies” of blacks, including their supposed 
promiscuity, made them predisposed to venereal diseases like syphilis and made “treatment...among 
blacks impossible.” even though there was a belief that “high rates of syphilis...[led] to increased 
insanity and crime.””° 

The trajectory of the Tuskegee Study began in 1920s on the heels of the Great Depression. The 
U.S. Public Health Service (USPHS) conducted a study with funding from the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
in the rural America South, specifically in counties of six states: Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia, in order to “determine the prevalence of syphilis among blacks 
and explore the possibilities for mass treatments” for afflicted individuals.”' The government doctors 
were “concerned with the widespread incidence of syphilis among Southern blacks” but the project 
lapsed when private funding ended in the early 1930s.” By the fall of 1930, one of the doctors running 
the Rosenwald Study, Dr. H.L. Harris, recommended that the study end which was followed, but his 


second recommendation, that a “comprehensive health plan” be put into effect, was ignored along with 
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the findings of the study until 1932 when interest from the USPHS was renewed.” 

In 1934, Charles Johnson, sociologist and the president of Fisk University, wrote about the 
broader implications of the Rosenwald study in his book, The Study of the Plantation, bringing back 
echoes of blacks working as slaves on white plantations in the South. Johnson wrote that “with respect 
to syphilis...the opportunity for determining the extent was unparalleled for studies of this type,” and 
that the only index to measure sickness was the study conducted with support by the Rosenwald Fund.”* 
It is important to note that the Rosenwald Study, unlike the Tuskegee Study, had those of all ages and 
sexes examined and tested.”° At the same time, Johnson considered that Macon County, Alabama, was 
in bad straits since it had the highest incidence of syphilis in any of the areas tested and that there was a 
“tradition of violence...[in] personal relations” connected to sexual jealousy including accidental 
violence and murders.”° He considered the county to be partially lawless as it lacks social control by 
“the white planter,” a widespread use of “folk” treatment which he looked down upon, high infant 
mortality, a powerful role of the midwife, and sparse treatment by mostly white physicians.”’ Johnson 
noted there was a lack of social embarrassment for “being examined and treated for bad blood,” a local 
euphemism that didn't refer to a specific disease but a range of diseases including syphilis, gonorrhea, 
and anemia, with the positive result of the experiment prompting “many to continue treatment and 
others to seek examination.” He said blacks have a “tradition of dependence and obedience to orders 
of authority,” which in his mind helped to explain “the questionless response” to the Rosenwald Study 
which was “appreciated” by the residents in Macon County for “the gesture of helpfulness.””? However, 
this characterization of blacks makes them seem subservient and ignores the black struggles before the 
1930s against slavery, racial segregation, and other oppression. Later he expanded on this, saying that 
there was a “dependent relationship of Negro-tenants to white landowners” and that the “inbreeding of 
diseases among negroes” was due to “their isolation...low literacy and...cultural backwardness” 
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therefore they have “little or no knowledge” of diseases they have contracted.*° 

This rhetoric appeared in an article with racial undertones by Thomas Parran, one of the 
principal investigators of the Tuskegee Study. He also wrote about the Rosenwald Study, in a chapter of 
a larger book, Shadow on the Land: Syphilis, the White Man's Burden, which seemed to allude to the 
1899 poem by the British poet, Rudyard Kipling titled The White Man's Burden: The United States and 
The Philippine Islands which was used to justify imperial conquests and became an emblem of efforts 
by industrialized countries to dominate the world. Parran’s article opened by saying, “syphilis is the 
white man's disease...[and] it had continued to decimate the white populations of the earth” while 
noting that since blacks are at the “bottom of the economic ladder,” the disease led to an “abnormally 
high death rate” and “high prevalence of venereal disease.”*! He described the social climate of the 
Rosenwald Study, including cooperation with local medical authorities and called Macon County 
“primitive” and the “most poverty-ridden” of the communities tested. To justify the study, Parran 
argued that syphilis is “biologically different” in blacks and whites and warned that if syphilis saturates 
“the deep strata of the less privileged, white and black,” it will make the “superior beings” who are 
privileged, possibly higher-class whites, unsafe.** His view mirrors those of some whites, as voiced by 
Tom Buchanan in F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 1925 novel The Great Gatsby. Buchanan said, “civilization's 
going to pieces...the idea is if we don't look out, the white race—will be utterly submerged...It’s up to 
us who are the dominant race to watch out or these other races will have control of things.”* 

Parran, like Johnson, made a claim about Southern blacks and authority: “the Negro 
instinctively trusts the white man...the doctor...the government...[who] he has believed...is a friend of 
his...[he also trusts] the elders of his race...the educated man and woman of his race...the Negro 
preacher...school teacher...[and] occasional doctor.” Based on these notions, talks about the Rosenwald 
Study were held in the schools and churches. Professor Mike Meacham at the Medical University of 


South Carolina wrote in 1983 that blacks began to trust preachers and others such as conjurers, who 
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“invoked” a spirit, in the community when they were slaves while slaveowners were making arguments 
about black promiscuity which were completely fallacious.** 
The Racialized Nature of the Study, Its Doctors, and Its Institutionalization 

With all of this racial and historical grounding, one would think that the Tuskegee Study would 
start right away. But in fact, because of the Great Depression interest in a follow-up study waned once 
funding from the Rosenwald Fund was exhausted and it wasn't until the chief of the USPHS's Venereal 
Disease Division, Dr. Taliferro Clark expressed interest in 1932 of starting a new study in the area that 
the Tuskegee Study began.** This study is important because it was in essence “America's metaphor for 
racism in medical research” and “one of the worst examples of American racism, co-optation and 
exploitation.” As it was originally conceived, the study consisted of 399-412 men who had syphilis 
and 200-204 men who served as controls and were part of an experiment in which the USPHS hoped to 
demonstrate that treatment for syphilis was not necessary. The study began in October 1932 with 
subjects given “less than the recommended amount of therapy.”*’ This study was not exactly a 
microcosm of the racist culture, but the treatment of the black subjects by the white medical 
establishment had similarities to the treatment of slaves, as alluded to in Johnson's book, The Study of 
the Plantation. Macon County, in the view of Dr. Wegner, was chosen was not only because of the high 
rate of syphilis, but also it “had the broad extremes of development of the Negro race, from 
[the]... Tuskegee Institute to those with the lowest of living standards.”** Just like the Rosenwald Study 
in which only “a limited section of Macon County” was included, only a small percentage and only 
males were asked to participate.” 

Researcher Susan Reverby selected letters about the Tuskegee Study that show how racial 
thought began to be slowly institutionalized, starting with the prejudices held by the study 
investigators. U.S. Assistant Surgeon General Taliaferro Clark, the author of a report about the 
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Rosenwald Study, wrote in August 1932 to Doctor J.N. Baker about “a piece of research work,” an 
experiment done on “syphilitic Negroes” in Alabama's Macon County. Parran also used the term 
“syphilitic Negroes” in 1934 when writing about the Rosenwald Study.*® Martha Solomon Watson, dean 
of the Greenspun College of Urban Affairs at the University of Nevada, said that using the term 
“syphilitic” to describe the black subjects, “reduces the person involved to a simple manifestation of 
disease” allowing “readers of the journal articles,” who were usually white, “to distinguish themselves 
from the men studied.”*' Surgeon General Clark also said in his letter that conducting an experiment on 
the poor, disadvantaged and “heavily infected” black population of Macon County, is an “unparalleled 
opportunity of studying the effect of untreated syphilis on the human economy.’ Similarly U.S. 
Surgeon General H.S. Cumming in September 1932 described the Tuskegee Study as offering “an 
unparalleled opportunity for carrying on this piece of scientific research” on the black population of 
Macon County “which probably cannot be duplicated anywhere else in the world.”* This “unparalleled 
opportunity” involved withholding drug treatment from black subjects. Clark reportedly said the study 
would yield results that “will be sought after the world over.” That same month, Joseph Earle Moore 
of Johns Hopkins University Medical School, who led the study in 1950s, wrote to Clark and 
recommended the study be limited to a few hundred males while the other 8,000 estimated Macon 
County blacks infected with syphilis “disregarded” and added that “the average negro has had more 
penile sores as rabbits have offspring.”*° In closing the letter, Moore echoed the idea noted by Parran in 
1934, that syphilis is “biologically different” in blacks and whites: “syphilis in the negro is in many 
respects almost a different disease from syphilis in the white.”“° R.A. Vonderlehr, who was leader of the 
in January 1933 wrote about giving inadequate medicine to “syphilitic individuals” and in April 1933 


proposed an extension of the study for another 5 to 10 years to learn “interesting facts” about the 
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subjects with “untreated syphilis” so that an “unusual opportunity” is not lost.*” 


Medical Ethics and Racialized Thought 

The same year the study began, a paper advocating for syphilis treatment was published.” 
Syphilis, according to WebMD, is a “highly contagious” sexually transmitted disease (STD) that can 
even occasionally be passed “through prolonged kissing or close bodily contact.” ” There are numerous 
stages of this STD: early or primary syphilis, the secondary stage, latent syphilis, and tertiary syphilis. 
If it’s not treated using varying doses of penicillin, depending on the stage of STD, tetracycline or 
doxycycline for those allergic to penicillin, done in conjunction with abstinence, then there can be 
severe heart, brain and nerve problems that can result in “paralysis, blindness, mentia, deafness, 
impotence, and even death.” 

One core element of the Tuskegee Study is that the doctors withheld treatment to participants 
with syphilis even though effective drug treatment was available. The doctors wanted to witness the 
degenerative effects of the disease on the study’s participants. In July 1933, letters between Vonderlehr 
and Surgeon O.C. Wenger, it is noted that government officers in Washington, D.C., and the Surgeon 
agree that the subjects will be observed until “until they die” and then “at autopsy.’”*' In the last letter 
between them, marked “personal and confidential,” Wenger wrote that this practice should be kept 
secret, or else: “if the colored population becomes aware that accepting free hospital care means a post- 
mortem, every darkey will leave Macon County.”” As the years progress, this racialized thought 
became less evident in the letters, but even in November 1933, with the study over a year old, 
Vonderlehr wrote in a letter that observing the untreated subjects until their death should give “valuable 
information to the scientific world.”* This thought is even incorporated into a letter to Vonderlehr in 
1938, in which a past assistant surgeon Austin Deibert, who later was the study's main investigator, 
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wrote that since 40% of the black subjects had gotten treatment “even though inadequate,” it might 
impede the study, not allowing the doctors to “obtain a true reflection of the course of untreated 
syphilis” in these cases.** Vonderlehr defended the lesser treatment, saying it was necessary to keep the 
black subjects as part of the experiment and told Deibert that the study was continued “‘on a permanent 
basis” while proposing that the study group be expanded.” In a letter the next year, Deibert wrote that 
“malaria is probably the best treatment for neurosyphilis,” by replacing one disease with another and 
further showing the intellectual arrogance and racialized thinking of the study's doctors.*° 

Through the years, Vonderlehr continued to defend the study. In 1942, he recommended that 
Doctor Gill of Alabama's Department of Public Health explain to the chairman of the Selective Service 
Board that “this study of untreated syphilis is of great importance from a scientific standpoint” since it 
is “one of the last opportunities” that medical community “will have to conduct an investigation of this 
kind.”*’ That same year, he wrote to another white medical professional, Dr. Murray Smith, that “the 
non-syphilitic control cases in the study of untreated syphilis in the Negro...have lost their value to the 
study” who he says should not be given treatment either.** The second paper that evaluated the 
Tuskegee Study by John Heller and P.T. Bruyere, noted that by 1933, 89 subjects had died, and that by 
the end of by 1944, 40 more people had died while also noting that “the life expectancy of a Negro 
man” between ages 25-50, who has syphilis and gets no treatment declines by 20 percent. By 1950, 
Surgeon Dr. Wenger said it “was planned to secure autopsies at death whenever possible” and that the 
study “‘is the last chance...to make an investigation of this sort,” while saying that 173 subjects had 
already died.® Not only did the study’s doctors withhold treatment, they made it far more difficult for 
participants and others in the community to seek treatment for syphilis. In 1948, the doctors diverted 


the assistance from a venereal disease unit in Macon County to guarantee their participants would not 
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receive treatment, but by 1950s many subjects had gotten their own treatment.*' In 1951, when the 
USPHS reviewed the procedures of the Tuskegee Study, Sidney Olansky, later the chief investigator of 
the study, wrote to John Cutler, then the study leader, that the Public Health Service had a 
“responsibility to the survivors...for their care...[and for them] to serve, even at the risk of shortening 
life, as experimental subjects,” since the study had already, in his mind, provided “much valuable 
material.” In 1952, a radiation oncologist named Eleanor Walker, also wrote Cutler in what is a 
perfect encapsulation of racial thought: “I know the colored people in the South and one shouldn't 
expect 100% effort from any of them.”® A fifth paper published in 1953 by Nurse Eunice Rivers, 
Stanley Schuman, Lloyd Simpson and Sidney Olansky said that the patients admitted to the study 
“willingly,” and the data from the study “may be of value to those who are planning continuing studies 
in other fields” and that “gains to medical knowledge...are only beginning to be realized.”™ 

By 1970, the study was still being justified. Assistant Chief of the Venereal Disease Branch, 
James B. Lucas wrote to the chief of the Venereal Disease Branch William J. Brown that “the greatest 
contribution that the Tuskegee Study...has been documented sera for study in our [USPHS] 
laboratory.”® He also said that “we are obligated to maintain our observation as long as a significant 
number of patients remain alive” which he predicted would be until 1990, since “natural termination in 
the foreseeable future is an unlikely event” with the study staying on course.” These attitudes represent 
an institutionalized racism, or “explicit manifestations of racism” and discrimination at the direction 
and policy levels of white medical establishment, including the USPHS, CDC, and AMA.* 

While the study was “widely reported,” and not a government secret, it was never put under 
serious scrutiny. It was approved in 1951 by the USPHS and in 1969 by an all-white ad hoc committee 


which supported the study's continuation, but asserted it would not be repeated.® At the same time, 
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However, a few brave souls questioned the ethics of continuing such a study that “sustained the 
integrity of biological determinism,” including Irwin Schatz, an outside medical professional, a low- 
level USPHS officer, Peter Buxton, civil rights activist Count Gibson, and one panelist on the 1969 
blue-ribbon committee, Gene Stollerman, a University of Tennessee faculty member.” One explanation 
for the lack of outcry from the medical community may stem from the fact that the 13 reports on the 
study dehumanized the black subjects with expressions like “Male Negro” to portray the subjects as 
less personal and created “a closed communication network” for the reports while enforcing racial 
prejudice.’' In 1972, this all changed when Jean Heller wrote an article exposing the reality of the study 
to the American public but it was too late to treat syphilis, which was a horrible irony for the 
participants because they had been denied treatment for 40 years.” When the public became outraged 
after the truth about the study was revealed, the Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) agency created 
an ad hoc panel that strongly criticized the study, but the institutionalized racial prejudice continued.” 
Even though the panel had five black members, race was rarely mentioned in the final report except on 
a page describing people that passively submitted to experimentation and another saying that the 
“cultural status” of the black race was low when the study began.” Even today, the findings of the 
Tuskegee Study are widely cited and accepted in medical journals, making the racialized study 
ingrained in knowledge of “the diagnosis, signs, symptoms, course of syphilis” which serves a basis for 
current syphilis control efforts.” 
The Subservience of the Black Community 

It is curious as to why the black community went along with this study. The study was 
continued by the USPHS in part because it involved “extensive cooperation” from groups such as the 
Macon County Medical Society, the widely-acclaimed Tuskegee Institute, the Alabama State Board of 
Health, the Macon County Board of Health, “local black churches and public schools,” “local 
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plantation owners,” the National Medical Association (a black doctors group), numerous black 
professionals, educators, the US military and other local doctors.” A similar conglomeration of groups 
formed to support the Rosenwald Study, which tried to have as many black professional personnel; a 


1.” While some institutions, like the 


view held by white doctors running the Tuskegee Study as wel 
Tuskegee Study Association, were deceived by the study doctors, and didn't know details about the 
study, or even its real purpose, in general black social institutions were complicit to varying degrees in 
perpetuating the unethical experiment on poor, economically isolated black sharecroppers.”° 

Even with such complicity, it’s important to understand why this was the case. After all, black 
physicians, doctors and educators played a “critical role in the experiment.” The reasons for this are 
very complex. These black professionals believed that the experiment was “consistent with their efforts 
to improve black health” and never challenged the merits of the study because they “believed it was an 
acceptable way to gather knowledge,” ignoring issues of informed consent or the experiment's “deadly 
consequences.”’* Additionally, even though they knew the real nature of the study, black physicians 
supported the study because they thought it would be a way to “enhance their standing with the white 
medical establishment” and for “expedient reasons” such as a need for “government resources” for 
medical research.” 

Through all of this, the Tuskegee Institute had a unique role believing that the study would get 
them “future financial benefits” after “cooperating with the federal government in the study,” and they 
saw the study as “directing federal attention toward black problems.”*° At the same time, the white 
medical establishment didn't see the Institute as a threat because it had “a history of service to blacks in 
Macon County” and it was receiving “funds, training opportunities for interns, and employment for its 


nurses” during the time of the study.*' In 1969, a blue-ribbon commission reviewed the study, 
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concluding that the “Macon County Health Department and Tuskegee Institute were cognizant of the 


t.2 


study” and that while they knew of the study, they had no objections about it.” This involvement would 


derail the confirmation of President Bill Clinton's nominee for Surgeon General, Dr. Henry Foster, with 
Senators alleging that he knew about the experiment and was complicit.* 

There is an explanation for this “surface cooperation with the Jim Crow system” conducted in 
tandem with “courting of white northern philanthropy and federal powers.”** This cooperation had its 
roots in professionalization, class consciousness, and class privilege which seemingly blinded the black 
professionals “to the high price paid by the poor, rural black men in the study.”’** At the same time, “the 
experiment on poor black men simply was not viewed as a problem” by these “middle-class, 
professional black men,” which meant they were putting their “interests above the medical needs of 
their people.’’*° These same professionals thought that public health benefits would “outweigh the costs 
to the poor,” which is a wrong utilitarian balance.*’ By 1969, most of those comprising the Macon 
County’s “black medical establishment...had sanctioned the study.’ As a result, one can make the 
logical conclusion that “blacks were as culpable as were the whites who initiated the study.” 

This culpability is shown through three key black professionals who believed that “government 
medicine” would help the study subjects: Nurse Eunice Rivers, Dr. Robert Russa (R.R.) Morton, the 
principal of the Tuskegee Institute from 1915 to 1935, and Dr. Eugene Dibble.” Dr. R.R. Morton, 
heading the Tuskegee Institute, and Dr. Eugene Dibble, Director of the Tuskegee Institute Hospital, 
were key by lending “their endorsement and institutional resources” to the Tuskegee Study, and on a 


rare basis, admitted sick patients to the hospital.”’ At the beginning of the study, Dr. Dibble was given 


an “interim appointment” at USPHS, making him a “government doctor” and he would later 
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recommend Nurse Rivers for a government job, bringing her into the study.” In a letter in September 
1932 to Dr. Morton, Dibble wrote that the Rosenwald Study was “very successful” and that the USPHS 
wanted to continue it, which is false, by extending its research to untreated blacks who had not gotten 
treatment for syphilis “over a period of years.”*’ Dibble then wrote the study would offer “very valuable 
training” for the Institute's students and interns and should be supported.” In a letter that same month, 
Surgeon General H.S. Cumming boasted about the study and warned R.R. Morton that the study 
“hinges on your cooperation” and later Dibble and Morton would sign off on the study in hopes of 
helping the black community in showing that costly treatment would not be needed “in latent syphilis 
cases.””° Dibble's role was clearly recognized by white doctors: Vondelehr recommended that a fellow 
doctor notify Dibble if the patients get “seriously ill,” Surgeon O.C. Wagner warned that revealing 
autopsies on subjects would “hurt Dibble's hospital,” and two letters to patients recommend a meeting 
with Dibble.” While Bill Clinton, the Legacy Committee, and Fred Gray, the attorney for the Tuskegee 
Study victims came in with good intentions, saying that the Institute was incorrectly linked to the 
Study, this view obscures and whitewashes the role of the Tuskegee Institute.” 

Nurse Rivers provided continuity for subjects in the Tuskegee Study. She served hot meals and 
provided transportation “on the days of their examinations,” confused care with treatment by giving 
black subjects ineffective medicines and denied penicillin, convinced families to give the permission to 
conduct and maintain interest in a study she considered “good and honorable” even though she knew 
the full implications of providing no drug treatment.” As a result, the subjects began to trust her, and 
since she “acted as the liaison between the men in the study and the doctors of USPHS,” the doctors 
saw her as a useful tool, a “policeman” or a “mechanism” to keep the subjects in line and keep the 


study moving forward with no or little challenge from her.” Interestingly, even though she warned her 
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students at the Tuskegee Institute to “never work with a physician who wants to use you” she was being 
used by the medical establishment.'® Additionally, she impressed white doctors by getting study 
subjects to “obey instructions,” helped establish “the foundation and future of the professional-client 
relationship,” while being protective of the study participants a view based in her previous public 
health work, bring her personal power.'®' At the same time while Fred Gray, the attorney for the 
Tuskegee Study victims, correctly calls Nurse Rivers a victim of the study, it is clear that Rivers as not 
innocent in her role as she at least committed numerous ethical violations which at minimum violated 
the Hippocratic oath. 
The Tuskegee Study's Ethical Crisis 

While the pathology of racism is key to understanding the Tuskegee Study, the ethical dilemma 
is also important. As civil rights leader Martin Luther King, Jr. said in Montgomery, Alabama in 1966: 
“of all of the forms of inequality, injustice in health is the most shocking and inhuman.”'” Such words 
underscore the fact that “ethical standards did govern behavior of nineteenth-century physicians...these 
rules were carefully adhered to in cases of white patients but routinely broken for African Americans,” 
the same of which can be said for the study's doctors who had deep intellectual arrogance.'® Such an 
investigation is also warranted because the CDC still claims that the study only “became unethical in 
the 1940s,” because penicillin treatment was withheld implying that the study was ethical before that 
time.’ At the same time, we can't forget that Tuskegee Study doctor John Cutler, led similar human 
experimentation in Guatemala with the approval of the surgeon general, part of the white medical 
establishment. In that study, hundreds of people were injected with syphilis without consent, and then 


treated to test drugs like penicillin. The U.S. government apologized for its part in the study in 2010.’ 
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Sidney Olansky, another one of the study’s leading doctors defended as part of a “war against disease” 
and suggested that poor whites, specifically “a bunch of hillbillies up in West Virginia” could have been 
used in the experiment as well but he later realized the error of his ways.'” It is important to recognize 
that of the thirteen reports of the study, eight were done in conjunction with study doctors, more than 
61%, and four were done with doctors at least partially connected to the study, with only one 
independent “health professional” Pesquale J. Pesare, reviewed the study, which likely influenced its 
continuation.'”’ Such background leads one to dig deeper into the ethical dilemma surrounding the 
Tuskegee Study itself. 

It is important to outline the main ethical problems with the study. There a number of main 
problems that add up to an ethical dilemma: no treatment for syphilis especially after the first six 
months, stopping subjects from getting treatment via the draft in the 1940s, no informed consent or 
consent for the study, massive deception in the study itself that deceived the subjects to think they were 
being treated when they were really given non-effective drugs and useless tests, people being actively 
denied treatment, denying and not using drugs such as antibiotics and penicillin, observing subjects 
until their death by leaving them to die and having no study protocol.'®’ This is only the tip of the 
iceberg. The study subjects were not informed they had syphilis, there were no intention of providing 
treatment with some saying there would be “dangers” of doing so, there was violation of laws, there 
was a gender bias of the study as it only involved black men of a certain age, and there was minimal 
ethical concern for the subjects who were being exploited.'” Still, no one has been prosecuted or held 
accountable for moral wrongs coming out the study even though the 'forced' consent inherent in the 
study's social setting since the study subjects were poor sharecroppers while even the study's defenders 
there were wrongs committed in the study." 
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There was something more which didn't have to do with the unethical nature of moving people 
from 'control' to 'non-control' study groups, the fact the study subjects weren't injected with syphilis, 
the manipulation of the study results by the USPHS, congress members doing nothing to stop the study, 
the manner of 'informed consent' that existed in the 1930s that was ignored, the fact that the study had 
some sort of legal shelter or a myriad of other factors.''! Black's Law Dictionary definition of informed 
consent is important to consider in this context: “a person's agreement to allow something to happen, 
made with full knowledge of the risks involved and alternatives.”!”” 

One facet of the study that is often ignored: the harvesting of materials from study subjects.'’* 
What was harvested was something that is very personal: one's blood serum (plural is sera), or the “the 
clear yellowish fluid that remains from blood plasma after...clotting factors have been removed.”’!"* 
Specifically as Dr. Benjamin Roy of the Department of Psychiatry at Albany Medical College notes, 
the sera from the Tuskegee subjects was used to gain an advantage for the United States in 
biotechnology over other countries.'!° At the time, syphilis tests had “considerable commercial value,” 
and the black subjects were a renewable source of “T Pallidum” making the study serological in nature 
rather than clinical.''’® By the 1940s, the USPHS was trying to counter the “economic pressures” 
brought on by German science by making “US medicine independent of German advances” which Roy 
says is a reason for WWII.'”’ After the war, the Tuskegee sera were used to create all sorts of new 
diagnostic tests, giving the US an economic advantage in this area over other countries while biological 
determinism was further entrenched by the study.''* Such a utilitarian purpose of the experiment was 
likely illegal and highly unethical, adding to the exploitation of the black subjects through the study's 
racist nature and withholding treatment, among other means. The use of the subject's sera has a parallel 
to the story of a black woman, Henrietta Lacks, whose cells were taken without her consent and are 
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now a centerpiece of medical research.” 
The Tuskegee Study’s Legacy 

The cloud of this unethical and racist study hangs over blacks, specifically, in the United States. 
Some have used as a justification to not get treatment for medical conditions like HIV/AIDS and to 
distrust the medical establishment. With this study, they have good reason to do so. After all, the HEW 
report said the study was “not an isolated event in terms of the generally accepted conditions and 
practices that prevailed in the 1930's.”'”° As historian and researcher William Blum notes, in decades 
after WWII, “the US government conducted experiments with literally millions of human subjects...for 
the purpose of measures the effects...of sundry chemical and biological materials...nuclear radiation... 
[and] a host of mind-control drugs...[on] subjects primarily those who had the least political clout, such 
as...prison inmates, blacks, the poor...the elderly [ete....].”!”! This experimentation continued even after 
Tuskegee and connected to a deeper problem: a society gamed against people of color, including black 
Americans which was noted by Michael Moore, a white liberal filmmaker, in his 2001 book titled 
Stupid White Men...and Other Sorry Excuses for the State of the Nation. During the time of Tuskegee, 
the Black Panther Party had a boon from the study since their activism against health inequality was 
bolstered because what they had said about experimentation had been proved to be true, as noted by 
author, sociologist, and Columbia University professor Alondra Nelson.'?” Many blacks, and others 
including the Students for a Democratic Society not only saw the study as racist, but they also saw it as 
an act of genocide.'” This is a false view. Article 2 of the Genocide Convention says that there must be 
an “intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial, or religious group,” while then 
providing the specific measures that constitute genocide.'** The Tuskegee Study, although members 


were denied treatment and people were left to die, cannot be construed as an “intent to destroy” as the 
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researchers had no intent to eliminate the black race but rather committed a racist and unethical 
experiment. While the study can't be considered a crime against humanity, it falls under the definition 
of a war crime, which includes “torture or inhuman treatment, including biological experiments...[and] 
willfully causing great suffering, or serious injury to body or health.”!”° 

But, there is no doubt that most agree today the Tuskegee Study represented some of the worst 
examples of racism and lapses in ethics in U.S. history. In May 1997, U.S. President Bill Clinton 
officially apologized on behalf of the government for the Tuskegee Study. Speaking to the few 
remaining black subjects of the study and others in the audience, he remarked that these people were 
not only experimented on without their consent but tricked into being part of a study that he described 
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as “morally wrong,” “shameful” and “clearly racist.”'*° He further declared that such a study should not 
happen again. He singled out the doctors who ran the study for diminishing “the stature of man.” 
Unfortunately, this “apology” seemed to be almost a public relations stunt since it was delivered 23 
years after the study had ended, and 63 years after the study had begun. In the end, in order to stop a 
similar study, the root conditions of oppressed black Americans must be tackled by beginning a 
democratic revolution that will, to borrow words from the first chapter of Volume II of Democracy In 
America by French aristocrat and philosopher Alexis De Tocqueville, “shake existing belief, enervate 


authority, and throw doubts over commonly received ideas...and to open the mind of every man a void 


and almost unlimited range of speculation.” 
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